



ST!LL A LIGHTER: Aaron Patterson, pardoned in January after 13 years on Death Row at- 

S3S a 1S? S fiS nfere 25 e r ?r Urg ! tne u state , to compensate former inmates for wrongful con- 
/ictfons. His first months of freedom have been a itruggle, but his goals remain ambitious 



Live from Death Row 

Armed with two cell phones, fueled by rage and caffeine, 
Aaron Patterson strives to make a difference 

STORY IV DON TERRY TRIBUNE STAFF REPORTER ■ PHOTOS BY A8IL URIRC TRIBUNE STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 

He has finally found justice- 
now he must conquer freedom 

STORY BY DON TERRY ■ PHOTOS BY ABEL URI3E 

On the streets, Aaron Patterson ruled with charisma and 
brutET force. On Death Row, he survived through anger. 
Now that he has been exonerated: and freed, he's finding 
the same traits that served him so well in the past sometimes get 
in the way of bis new goals: ending the violence, building up the 
neighborhood and reforming the criminal justice system. He still 
speaks loudly and passionately. But will anybody listen? Can 
Patterson make good on his promises and ambitions? p a g e s 9 - 1 1 
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W p AST: Police photos show Patterson after his 1986 arrest in the slaying of a Chicago 
cauf>»e. He says police tortured him into confessing, though he never signed the statement. 
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THE LEGACY OF WRONGFUL CONVICTIONS 





\ CAREFUL WATCH: Nearly 10 months after his release Aaron Patterson peeks at the street after seeing a car slowly pass his home. The driver eventually rtopped 
M another house to pidt up a child. Stffl, Patterson is afraid somebody might be gunning for him. not for doing wrong like in the old days, but .or Dying to do right. 

n Death Row, Aaron Patterson kept his birthday a secret 
Other prisoners wanted the entire unit to know They'd 
yell down the gallery that they had just turned 24 or 50. 
"Happy birthday, brother" echoed off the stone walls and 
steel bars, providing the condemned a moment of nor- 
malcy and triumph. He had escaped execution for another yean 

For Patterson, a former altar boy turned gang leader turned convict- 
ed murderer, birthdays were different 

"It was a day to take stock," he says. "What had I accomplished in my 
life? What did I contribute to mankind? Nothing." 

The answer filled him with despair He promised himself and his 
makerthat ifhe ever got home, the next time he faced death he would be 
able to say he had contributed something. That the world became a litde 






Now that he finally got face to face 
with the top prosecutor, Patterson won- 
ilen if he should have ranted and 
raved, reverted to his protest style. 
Maybe then he would have gotten more 
than a curt "Thank you, Mr Patterson." 
Then again maybe he did the right 
tiling. Everybody has been telling him 
to be patient But being cool didn't get 
him out of prison. Being calm won't Ox 
what's wrong with this world. 

'• Sometimes I think I want to go back 
to Death Row," he says later. "Man, if s 
crazy out here." 

But he thinks he's learning. His big 
gamble in bailing Nathson Fields out of, 
jail has paid off so far. He got his state 
compensation check for his wrongful 
conviction just in time to repay the loan 
company without any penalties. 

Give him an A for that "I have never 
seen a former Death Row inmate do 
more for the people he's left behind 
than Aaron Patterson," sayaDavidPro- 
tess, a journalism professor at North- 
western University who has helped ex- 
onerate several wrongfully convicted 
condemned men. 

Patterson's grade on his other plans 
is an incomplete. He hasn't stopped the 
drugs or the violence, and even his bud- 
dy. Ski Man, has been shot at a bullet 
grazing the back of his head in a close 
encounter one afternoon. He hasn't 
been able to get his landscaping busi- 
ness off the ground or find jobs for the 
young men on the corner 

But he keeps throwing dreams and 
ideas against the wall, and one of these 
days, he's confident something is go- 
ing to stick. 
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Another birthday 

Six months to the day since he was re- 
leased from Death Row, Patterson turns 
39. 

He doesn't know what to think or feel 
about it Satisfaction? Relief? Guilt? Or 
maybe some other emotion he can't put 
a name to. One thing he doesn't feel is 
joy, even though it is his first birthday 
as a free man in 18 years. So many other 
brothers are rotting in their graves or 
prison. 

Patterson never expected to live so 
long, thaf s for sure. When he was com- 
ing up, ducking bullets in the street- 
gang battles of his South Side youth, he 
figured anything past the age of 21 was 
icing. A day An hour. Anything. Break 
out the Canadian Mist 

Then the state of Illinois wanted to 
kill him too. No way was middle age in 
Aaron Patterson's fortune cookie. 

But here he is on the rainy evening of 
July 10, 2003, free, alive and uncertain. 
He isn't sure how to celebrate or ifhe 
wants to. 

In the end, he marks the occasion 
with a quiet steak dinner with his 
mother at a suburban restaurant Pat- 
terson doesn't want to go to any of his 
usual spots in the city. He doesn't tell 
his mother the reason, but he is afraid 
somebody might be gunning for him, 
not for doing wrong like in the old days, 
but for trying to do right in his worry- 
about-the-consequences-later way. 
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In the last few days, Patterson has 
been driving through the neighbor- 
hood, telling the drug dealers to stop 
pushing their poison. He came off like 
he was their father or, even worse, like 
he was a cop. They weren't in the mood 
to hear him. That surprised him and 
hurt his pride. 

At the restaurant he is unusually 
quiet He picks at his food. Then a man 
at the next table recognizes him from 
television. 

"I know you," the man says. "You're 
that brother from Death Row" 

"That's me," Patterson says, nod- 
ding. "Live from Death Row" 

The man starts questioning him 
about life on Death Row Patterson tells 
him that what Gripped me out" was 
how calm and cool guys were when the 
execution squad came to get them. 
They just went along. They didn't re- 
sist 

"If they came for me," he says, "they 
were going to have to kill me to kill me." 
Then Patterson turns back to his ta- 
ble. His mother pats his hand and tells 
him, "Happy birthday" 
"Thanks, Mom," he says. 
And for the first time since he sat 
down, Aaron Patterson smiles. 



Aaron Patterson: 
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tetter because Aaron Patterson was still in it and had not been executed 

for a crime he aid not commit 
-When if s my time to meet God," he now saya, T want to be on track." 
Today, Patterson, at age 39, is getting that chance. Since bis release 

from Death Row 10 months ago, his goals have been at once simple and 

far-fetched, concrete and quixotic. 



31G VICTORY: Gov. Rod Blagojevich watches Patterson put his hand on a just- 
signed bill requiring taped interrogations and confessions in murder cases. 
"I just want to touch it," Patterson says during the July ceremony on the South 
Side. Patterson maintains police beat and nearly suffocated him after his arrest. 



"We're no Longer wing to allow the 
churches to pimp us," he shouts. "I'm 
not going to kiss no tail for no bond 
money'* 

The young minister is beside him- 
self. He has to he restrained by his col- 
I >Rgues of the cloth. 

"You don't come in here and tell me 
•a hat to do," he screams. "This is our 
meeting." 

More heated words are exchanged, 
and Patterson storms out. On the side- 
.. . Jk, he's still mining when one of the 
ministers emerges from the church. 
The minister crosses the street, gets in- 
to a Lincoln Town Car and pulls into 
traffic 

'T see where your money goes, broth- 
er," Patterson shouts. 

That night, Patterson's mother is 
.raiting up for him. Someone from the 
church has called to complain about 
her son. The caller says that he is out of 
control, that he intimidates people into 
giv big him uioney and that he still acts 
like a gangster. The call hurt him. He 
■..'.isn't a&king tor the money for him- 
self, he was trying to persuade the min- 
isters to tio the right thing or at least 
what he thought was the right thing. 



" Mom and I argued about that for an 
hour," Patterson says later "I'm a 
grown man. They didn't have to sic my 
mother on me." 

His mother worries that he's turning 
people off. So many individuals and 
groups joined the effort to free him. She 
doesn't want to alienate anyone. He 
agrees. But there's something inside of 
him that snaps when an authority fig- 
ure, say, a police officer or a preacher, 
lolls him what to do or what not to do. 

For 17 years, his life belonged to 
someone else. Now that he is free, no 
one tells Aaron Patterson what to do. 
Mo one tells h im when he can go outside 
and feel the sun. No one tells him when 
lie can eat or sleep or die. 

Mo one. 

i7ace-off with Devine 

iiiis speech is over, and Cook County 
State's Atty Richard Devine is taking 
iUtrilions at Northeastern Illinois Uni- 

r ii >. His bodyguards are barely pay- 
hiy attention, enjoying their lunch, 
v.iien Aaron Patterson walks to the mi- 
crophone and says he's from Death 
Row. 



One of the bodyguards pushes his 
plate aside and makes his way across 
the room. He stands next to Patterson. 
The other guard takes a position close 
to the state's attorney 

Patterson asks what Devine is plan- 
ning to do about wrongful convictions. 
Devine says of course he is concerned 
about die issue, but he is not going to 
talk about individual cases. "We are 
not going to do something for head- 
lines," he adds. 

As Devine leaves, Patterson hands 
hhn a note that bays, '"Need to meet 
with you ASAP to discuss wrongful 
conviction cases involving Latinos and 
blacks." 

With a tight smile, Devine says. 
Thank you, Mr Patterson." 

There are no fireworks. No angry 
words. Patterson steps aside and 
watches Devine and his bodyguards 
walk to their car Patterson is disap- 
pointed in himself. "I hope he doesn't 
think I'm soft," he says. 

Mot long after he yot out of prison, 
Patterson had fried to ^et Devine's at- 
tention by settmg up a tea set on a card 
table outside the state's attorney's 
heme. He was hoping Devine would 
join hhn for a discussion of criminal 
justice in Cook County, but Patterson 
•.vent home without a meeting. 



He is going to run for political 
c nice someday and "shake the sys- 
tem up from the inside." He is go- 
ing to save those he left behind the 
walls, and bail out others who 
need his help. 

He is going to close crack houses 
and use his influence among gang 
members to turn street corner 
drug dealers into productive citi- 
zens. He is going to give them jobs 
cutting grass and shoveling snow. 

He is going to bend his old world 
to his new vision. 

His first months of freedom 
have been a mighty struggle, as 
rage and reason battle it out for 
his souL The same qualities that 
kept him alive on the streets and 
in prison— his refusal to back 
down, his reflexive resistance to 
authority— now get in the way as 
he tries to write a new chapter in 
his life. 

Months after his release from 
prison, someone asks him how he 
had survived. 'Anger Anger An- 
ger," he replies. 

"I know I'm messed up," he 
adds. "I know I'm scarred fcr life." 

He is no innocent But he was in- 
decent of the crime he ^as con- 
demned to die for: the murder of a 
couple in their home on the South- 
east Side of Chicago in me soring 
:f!236. 

Last January, after Patterson 
had spent nearly 17 years behind 
bars, the last 13 on Death Row, 
then-Gov. George Ryan freed him, 
part of a dramatic and sweeping 
condemnation of the state's death 
penalty system. Saying he wanted 
to correct a "manifest injustice," 
the governor granted Patterson a 
pardon based on innocence. 

Since his arrest, Patterson has 
claimed the police tortured hhn 
into confessing, allegations that 
authorities have denied for just as 
long. But Patterson did not sign 
the confession and there has never 
been any forensic evidence or aye- 
witness account linking him :o 
die killings, all factors that led to 
the governor's decision. 



Still, at the time of the murders, 
Patterson had blocd on his hands 
and his conscience. 3y the time he 
was 2L he had shot and wounded a 
man and helped beat another 
senseless in the kangaroo court of 
gang justice, hi jail, awaiting trial 
for murder, he stabbed a fellow in- 
mate during a fight His violence 
was directed at other young black 
men like himself, trapped in the 
circular firing squad of Chicago 
gang life. 

3ut he says, he never killed any- 
one. 

"I'm still trying to decipher 
what happened," Patterson says. 
"'How I ended up on Death Row 
fighting for my lue." 

The larger riddle, however is 
what Paizerson will do with the 
rest of his life. Learning to be free 
again is not easy, even for a smart 
man like Aaron Patterson, the son 
of a police lieutenant and a school- 
teacher, a man with resources and 
supporters that most ex-cons can 
only dream about 

So far, activism and protest 
dominate his life. But in his rush 
to do some gocd, Patterson is 
spreading himself thin. 

Laid-offLatino workers at a sub- 
urban discount store fighting to 
get their jebs back, he's there. 
"Drop 3ush, Not 3ombs" anti-war 
rally downtown, he's there. A 
march against police brutality in 

die sister cities of St Joseph and 
Bentcn Harbor, Mich., he's there 
and he brings a whole caravan of 

He can be charming one minute 
and abrasive the r.erct. At zhe rally 
in St. Joseph he took the micro- 
phone and told a group of demon- 
strators sitting under a tree after 
file -r.arch: "This ain't no picnic. 
Che [expletive] up." 

A woman angrily confronted 
him about his raw language. 

Liter, he apologized. 

' Tc-.r. ethr.es. 'he rays. T getcar- 
riad tTrsx." 



Ready for combat 

Not long after his release, Patterson 
was sitting alone in his mother's kitch- 
en on the South Side, sipping a cup of 
coffee. Jo Ann Patterson walked into the 
room and, as she frequently does, gently 
touched her son on the shoulder Some- 
times she just needs to feel his face, his 
hand. Make sure she's not dreaming, 
that he's really home. But this night he 
leapt out of his chair 

"Don't sneak up on me," he scolded. ' 

His mother can see that the younger of 
her two 30ns has not yet found his foot- 
ing. Haunted by the past uncertain 
about the present too unsettled to plan 
much for the future, the slightest wind 
might pitch him over. 

His parents separated while he was on 
Death Row Today, he lives at his moth- 
er's South Shore home in a small bed- 
room off her kitchen. He shares the 
room with FuFu. his pet pit bull, born on 
the day he walked out of prison. 

"I'm lucky'* he says. "A lot of guys 
coming out of prison don't have a place 
to stay" 

The walls of his room are as bare as a 
cell. But his desk Is piled high with 
newspapers, political fliers and his fed- 
oras — one black, one brown. The floor la 
carpeted with gym shoes, like a teenag- 
er's room. He wears business suits to 
lobby politicians and baggy jogging 
suits to talk with the guys on the block. 
The radio and portable TV in his room 
were brought home from prison. Tm 
going to start my own Death Row mu- 
seum," he says. 

Jo Ann Patterson says she sees her 
son for about three minutes in the morn- 
ing and three minutes at night if she's 
still awake when he comes in. He has 
been in constant motion since his re- 
lease. 

She understood him running, run- 
ning, running when he first got out But 
it's been-nearly a year. It's past time, bis 
mother says, for her boy to slow down 
before he runs himself into the ground. 

"Sometimes," his mother says, "it's 
like he's in a time warp, stuck at 2L" 

Bailing out a buddy 

For months, Patterson has been try- 
ing to get his old friend, Nathson Fields, 
out of jail. He tells everyone he meets 
that he is going to raise the $100,000 in 
bond money that will spring Fields. 

But nobody really believes him. They 
ask, where are you going to come up 
with Hint kind of money? 
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